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SHAKESPEARE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



ELLEN FITZ GERALD 
Chicago Normal College 



Literature in the elementary school has reached the plethoric 
stage. It has come full circle, from the barren reader (which was 
not always barren) to the present universal library of the best 
literature. Those of us who have been most eager in this develop- 
ment may now justly call for recension, and, what is best of all, com- 
mon sense. The place of Shakespeare in this swelling program must 
give one pause. For several years I have watched the teaching of 
a few plays in the grammar grades, and have seen that what should 
be a delight is tedium itself. As I write this there comes to mind 
class after class in the Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, The Tem- 
pest, and Henry V. I see children struggling with a text heavy 
with involved figure, classical allusions, and all kinds of gratuitous 
rhetorical ingenuities. These they try to resolve by explanations 
which darken the meaning and sap the beauty of the original. 

Not long since I heard a class read the garden scene in Julius 
Caesar. The passage 

and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day 

was being ground in the exegesis mill. Ruskin has written para- 
graphs of vigorous abuse of adults who do not see this picture. 
There is nothing cryptic in this, one of the many clock calls of 
Shakespeare. They are with him, as with Homer, a poetical con- 
vention. To see this particular dawn depends on what "fret" 
means to the reader. These children made an erroneous, but not 
an irrational, explanation of the word. They interpreted it as 
"worry," a meaning it has later in the play. As for the rest of 
this ideally animated scene, its fine ensemble, its deep import in 
the action, both external and moral, it was beyond the class. This 
is no criticism of the class. Immaturity is not a fault; it is a 
sacred appeal to rational teaching. 
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Later this same class, when arrived at the quarrel scene, was in 
almost inextricable difficulty. Dribbling comment on "itching 
palm," "as huge as high Olympus," to say nothing of the very 
opening of the scene, which is a whole incident reflecting on the 
honor of Cassius — and the heated spirit of the quarrel was lost 
in endless annotations. As for its meaning as a preparation for the 
overthrow of the conspirators, it was obscured and deadened. Yet 
this scene has fewer difficulties than many in the play. These 
young people were beyond their depth, were submerged in words. 
A play of large issues expressed in austere poetry should have been 
put by for a riper mind than these children could bring to it. 
Another member of this department, who was supervising this play 
in another section, was of this opinion, saying that there is a politi- 
cal situation in Julius Caesar which is beyond a seventh-grade class. 

It is not this play alone, but the whole method of presenting the 
few plays in the curriculum, and the time spent upon each play, 
which need serious attention. Weeks and even months are allotted 
to a single play. Literature is a long art and a rich one; boys and 
girls are restless and curious; they should not be too early put at 
the fatigue of an art. The university is ahead; it will take care 
of that. Impressionable youth should have the joy of their reading. 
And in these sophisticated days I see very little joy in a reading 
class. Mother Goose is analyzed; the unveracious but glorious 
Ulysses is made to account for his motives; as for Shakespeare, he 
has become a catechism. 

Knowing that teachers must feel the burden of this toilsome 
march through the plays, I set about inquiring of a few, who 
day by day edit a text clear out of its poetry, as to their opinion 
of the process. Some would be glad to give up the plays. They 
were sure that the children, while reading the plays, took on an 
artificial and insincere attitude. Others were certain that children 
liked the plays, especially the fine language, and that this language 
gave them a literary standard, a life possession in fine English. Not 
satisfied with this, I have often discussed the subject with students 
in the college. These young women have not been so long from 
the grammar school but that a recollection of their reading there is 
trustworthy. The answers were not as various as one might sup- 
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pose. Some affirmed that their interest in the plays went no 
farther than a pleasure in reading the dialogue; others were sure 
that they got the story. A few confessed in all seriousness that 
they were in a state of bewilderment as to what the plays were 
about. One student said that her eighth-grade teacher had asked 
the class which play they would prefer, Hamlet or Macbeth. She 
voted for Macbeth because she liked the sound of the word, but the 
whole play, at the close of many weeks of study, was a mystery to 
her. And why should it not be a mystery? A crime play and 
crime played with, as it were, are surely far from a girl's interest. 
Yet even a play, the very antipodes of Macbeth, The Tempest, 
was equally confusing to another student, who admitted that all 
she could bring to mind from it was "that queer beast that was in 
it." I had even to give her his name so that she could intelligently 
express her lack of knowledge as to the kind of beast he is. 

The question here is not of excluding a few plays from the 
grammar school; it is one of making them a joy, a real adventure 
into romance. Much of the instruction in the plays is too much for 
their ethics and not for their pageantry and poetry. The discovery 
of Shakespeare as a moral system has done untold harm to him as 
a poet. It is a phase of the plays which at present obsesses the 
high-school teaching of Shakespeare. The lightest word of every 
character is made to serve a deep moral purpose. The result I 
fear is some queer moral notions. Macbeth is a coward, or Mac- 
beth is weak. This last word is used so much that no inference is 
possible except that murder is strength. Hamlet's hesitancy is 
blameworthy; he should be an avenger and then he would be — 
not Hamlet surely. 

One might attack this whole method of Shakespeare-reading as 
pedantic and lifeless. A play is a play, and not a sermon. The 
best in Shakespeare's plays is the poetry. I have never met a 
high-school graduate, nor many college graduates, who even sus- 
pected this. That the grammar school has fallen heir to the 
pseudo-moralistic manner of reading Shakespeare is a pity. If 
teachers would but know that in art men create for a given purpose, 
and that Shakespeare's characters speak and act according to their 
part in the play; that they are a sophisticated group who easily 
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persuade themselves to do what they have made up their minds 
to do; that the least said about their motives to boys and girls the 
better! They, at least, have a direct sense of right and wrong, and 
it is not for us to set them subtly weighing and balancing, lest in 
the end they obscure moral issues. 

So much does all this difficulty of teaching Shakespeare in the 
grades impress me that it is surprising that there is no discussion 
of the subject. Teachers in England are not indifferent to it. 
They are to discuss the topic at the coming conference at Strat- 
ford. No less a schoolmaster than Arthur Christopher Benson 
has expressed himself in a recent magazine article as being puzzled 
how to approach Shakespeare with sixth-form boys. (This grade, 
I am informed, corresponds to our advanced high-school classes.) 
He suggests that notes on the play be learned, also some criticism, 
with the hint that the play itself be kept in the background. What 
would Mr. Benson say to our declaiming, and explaining, and 
mystifying? Farther on in the same journal a more rational 
method is suggested. 1 Shakespeare is not difficult to teach. He 
tells a good story, one easily followed. Nothing is said of motives, 
of characterization; the story itself is sufficient. 

I know by experience that a simple approach to Shakespeare 
is possible. A few of the plays may be made for grammar-school 
children an adventure into realms of gold. Several of the comedies 
are ideal romances. The fairy tale lurks in them; the issue between 
good and bad is palpable; the setting, whether woodland, far-off 
island, or castle; the characters, princes, lords, ladies — the whole 
machinery is naive, captivating. Added to all this is poetry rich 
in image; and so keenly expressive as to be colloquial. All that is 
wanting is to give these precious things to children in a right way; 
to keep some play spirit in play teaching; to let the spirit of the 
play lead naturally to its poetry. 

If the romantic idea is kept uppermost, play and method may 
be discussed as one. The Merchant of Venice is capital romance. 
Children of eleven or twelve years can get it easily, though in general 
the seventh and eighth grades are its proper place. I shall never 
forget the response of one sixth grade to the play as I threw it into 

•Amy Kimpster, "Shakespeare in School," Journal of English Studies, 191 2. 
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story form — the boys eager for Shylock and his bargain, the girls 
for Portia's marriage allotment. This was the simplest method, 
in default of Lamb. With another class of the same grade I used 
a text, letting the class weave the several stories into one. This 
is exhilarating, for it demands memory and a feeling for coherence. 
The aggregate plot is simpler than it seems; the characters build 
their respective parts in it. This is the fascination of play-reading 
for beginners; they must do for themselves all that in ordinary 
story-reading the author does for them, and they must do this by 
learning the use of dialogue. Language here is speech — individuals 
speaking— and speech in drama is character, setting, costume; 
it is culture and caste. In pairs or groups the play people, by 
speech, build the action. The action building is stimulating; and 
must be done with reasonable quickness or it loses interest. The 
speaking groups progress toward goals consistently hinted at, 
though they cannot reach them without interruption; a glance 
backward as well as forward keeps each unit steadily knitting. 
This compositeness of structure is roomy, varied, loose. Once 
any one of these stories — say Portia's marriage — is complete, it 
may be seen entire, as the father's will, the three suitors, on to the 
merry quarrel about the ring. 

The speaking groups not only build the plot, they reveal them- 
selves. This is the essence of character and it needs no elaborate 
sophisticating. All talk of motive or aim is bewildering. Antonio 
defines himself at once; his friends explain him to himself; cir- 
cumstances soon make his sadness a reality, and so through the 
play he moves, varying little from his first appearance. So Grati- 
ano in contrast plays the fool, and he does it consistently. As the 
several parts in the story begin, one by one the play makers are 
conclusively marked for us. As they speak to one another, as they 
speak of one another, or as they speak to themselves, so do they 
add to their stature as men and women. They impress themselves 
upon their friends or enemies, and these impressions are their 
accepted character. Antonio is much beloved; Shylock is much 
hated; Portia is much admired; they march through the play 
thus distinguished. Their looks, their speech, their conduct, their 
reputation, in a word their life, is acted o'er. They need very little 
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comment; they are not profound nor subtle people; they are human 
and believable and always romantic. Try to make them models 
of moral purpose, and they are all but absurd. There is little in 
the play that is ethically sound. The young men are adventurers 
of a shallow kind, a group of parasites, the entire lot hangers-on 
of Antonio. Several of them marry where there is money. These 
marriages solve a good deal for both men and women! they suit 
the romance. Portia's marriage gives her the opportunity to play 
a mock-heroic game skilfully; it gives her the great dramatic 
moment in the play. As for Shylock — he speaks for himself. 
Children have an uncorrupted sense of fairness, and they know 
almost nothing of race conflict. The little girl who said she did 
not like Shylock, but felt sorry for him, had a truer conception of 
the issue involved in the play than the poet himself, who probably 
liked Shylock but did not feel sorry for him. 

Style, or the type of speech used in the play, is its charm and 
its difficulty. It is the style of the plays which has made their 
teaching in the elementary school almost futile. This should not 
be. It would be insincere to say that Shakespeare is easy reading. 
At times he is very easy. It is knowing how to meet his diffi- 
culties which will make a few of the plays a fruitful introduction 
to literature. This after all is the large purpose ahead. Literature 
is not a simple art. It is perhaps the most intellectually difficult of 
all arts. Its difficulty must be met, and met simply and rationally. 
If speech in the plays is heavy and unintelligible there is good 
reason for it. Shakespeare's speech is affected by his time, which 
was a pedantic, bookish time. But he is in the main superior to this, 
and when seriously putting serious people before us, he is simple and 
direct. The play in hand illustrates this. It has, in the main, 
two modes of expression, the direct and the elaborate. The pom- 
pous speeches of the suitors reverberate with hollowness. This is 
what they should do; the style is artificial in the mouths of those 
who merely fill situations. Shylock speaks with simplicity, with 
the energy of anger. His speeches are a rich beginning in litera- 
ture — that is, writing which has distinction without difficulty. Im- 
personation helps somewhat in enforcing the individuality of the 
dialogue. Committing choice portions of it to memory is a good 
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literary habit. It is good literary habits which we are working 
for. Bernard Shaw's sneer at Shakespeare as a writer dear to 
well-bred children is really a tribute to him. Shakespeare is litera- 
ture; he is the sum of it; that is why there is a share in him for 
children whom he will help to become well bred. 

As You Like It is doubly romantic. A few men are so wicked; 
a few so good; the trials of the good people in the play only give zest 
to the happy ending. Woodland life is beautifully pictured. Chil- 
dren know Robin Hood and Sherwood; this is forest life from 
another angle, a life perfect in romantic motive. I began this 
play with a seventh-grade class, using the story from Lamb, 
supplementing it with the text. The pupils preferred the text, 
and this was the test of their feeling: the difference between 
narrative and drama; of seeing what play economy is. This one 
follows the method of the comedies: loose group? shifting about 
in a common background, but moving toward a clearly anticipated 
end. Like the Merchant of Venice the method of teaching it is to 
keep its many threads steadily weaving into a varied unit. The 
style has few difficulties. The chief difficulty is the disguise. 
Sometimes I doubt if the boy-girls of Shakespeare — even Portia's 
histrionic feat — are seen in their double meaning. There is but 
one speech for two personalities. In other words the equivoke is 
not easy. Children do not get much from the subtleties of the 
last part of the Odyssey where Odysseus, no longer the hero of his 
own tales, acts mentally as a king and outwardly as a beggar. I 
do know that a little prompting as to the disguise of mind as well as 
of body is always helpful. Just how much capacity boys and girls 
have for humor, especially ironic humor, is a question. That they 
respond to farce anyone may see who has tried narrating The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew or The Comedy of Errors. I once saw the me- 
chanics' part in A Mid-Summer Night's Dream played as three 
consecutive scenes by grammar-school boys, and played as a real 
"droll." But even if the finer irony of the boy-girls escapes young 
readers, the spirited situation in which they appear does not. And 
after all this is worth the trial. 

As for the fairy plays of Shakespeare, there can be no debate 
as to their propriety. It is waste to spend much time on Peter Pan 
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when we can have Puck, and even Ariel, to say nothing of Titania, 
Peaseblossom, Cobweb, and Mustard Seed. Fairies who sleep in 
acorn cups, or speckle cowslips, dive after pearls, and pluck beams 
from the moon are more poetical than those who find princes for 
maidens, and do for mortals other commonplace services. In 
these plays it is the fairy portions which are most to be empha- 
sized; they give the choicest poetry and it is the poetry which is 
important. No one can come too early to: 

I know a bank where the wild thyme grows. 

or, 

Where the bee sucks 
There suck I. 

To see how a song arises out of a situation gives a new value to the 
song. Shakespeare writes incomparable songs, but I have noticed 
that students reading the Golden Treasury do not get from such 
gems as: "O mistress mine, where are you roaming?" or, "It was 
a lover and his lass," their full lyric beauty. By missing the occa- 
sion of the song, they nearly miss the song. Even the doggerel of 
Bottom and his company has more than a comic value; it may lead 
to a test of Mother Goose as verse. 

The tragedies below the high school are, I think, a waste of time. 
I know that seventh- and eighth-grade girls can declaim the sleep- 
walking scene and any scene in which they are drilled, but is the 
declamation worth the time ? Tragic poetry demands so much of 
both imagination and emotion that without these its recital can 
be little else but words, words. I would except Julius Caesar, 
but this not below eighth grade. Boys particularly like this play. 
They can have no better introduction to both history and biography. 
Plutarch cannot be read at a better time, and this play is but a 
dramatization of several of the lives. It does not matter whether 
the play is read before the biographies or after; or better still 
collaterally. The same point is enforced here as in the reading of 
Lamb's Tales, that narrative and drama are different methods of 
presenting a story. Henry V has some fine scenes for schoolroom 
use. But in general the tragedies involve too much beyond the 
range of very early youth. They can well wait for the high school. 
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It is the poetry after all for which I plead, the element in 
Shakespeare too much neglected. To go back to the picture from 
Julius Caesar first quoted. How easy when an image like this 
strays into a play, to contrast it with others of the same type. 
"Grey" is expressed in another play as "russet"; "fret" is varied 
again into "lace." These dawn pictures are plentiful, and are fine 
examples of poetic phrasing, too good to be passed over, if poetry 
is regarded as a mode of seeing, and not as mere decoration. Pic- 
ture placed beside picture are emphasis and comparison, and these 
are the beginning of criticism. Cumulative units to enforce 
beauty are rich in Shakespeare. They are available only to the one 
who knows the plays thoroughly. They should be used as a begin- 
ning in the wizard ways of style. Mark Antony sways a mob by 
one kind of oratory; Brutus by another; Othello's plea to the 
Senate may be repeated as a still different kind of speech power. 
Boys and girls like eloquence; they should have the right kind; 
they like poetry when they see that it is responsible for vivid 
images and intelligible thought; they like Shakespeare when his fine 
romantic spirit is not choked out by argument and dissertation. 



